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Government 


Resignation  of  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker 

as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed.  becomes  effective  July  15. 
After  14  years  in  the  $10,000-a-year  job,  Dr.  Studebaker 
announced  that  he  no  longer  could  afford  to  remain  in 
the  federal  government.  His  resignation  followed  by  a 
few  days  that  of  Deputy  Commissioner  E.  B.  Norton. 

For  several  months  observers  have  noticed  that  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  and  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  have  been  strained.  Recently  the  FSA 
took  over  the  Education  Library  and  all  informational 
services  on  education,  including  School  Life,  news  re¬ 
leases,  annual  reports  and  technical  publications  with 
the  message  that  it  was  the  “first  step”  toward  develop¬ 
ing  an  integrated  agency. 

The  two  resignations  leave  Assoc.  Commissioner  Edwin 
H.  Miner  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Ed.  Dr.  Studebaker’s 
new  job  will  be  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  Scholastic  Magazines. 

In  the  last  days  of  f'ongross.  considerable  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  equipment  was  made  available  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  To  colleges  and  universities  went  about 
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$130,000,000  worth  of  temporary  housing,  such  as  bar¬ 
racks  and  trailer  units  which  had  been  moved  to  cam¬ 
puses  to  house  GI  students.  To  youth  organizations  was 
channeled  $100,000  worth  of  surplus  athletic  equipment 
from  the  War  Assets  Administration.  But  perhaps  more 
important  is  permanent  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  turn  over  to  schools  and 
colleges  excess  equipment  for  any  educational  purposes. 
No  longer  must  such  gifts  be  war  surplus  or  limited  to 
certain  types  of  equipment  and  tools  used  in  vocational 
training. 

A  Etiillion-clollar  dosilal  health  pr«»grain 

was  started  under  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  this  month.  The  funds  were  granted  by  Congress 
to  train  technicians  in  applying  sodium  fluoride  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  to  prevent  decay. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Statutory  Bases  of  State  Foundation  Programs  for  Schools,”  Re¬ 
search  Div.,  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ashington  6,  D.  C. 
55  p.  25c.  (A  summary  and  analysis  of  foundation  program  dis¬ 
tribution  procedures  included  in  the  statutes  of  the  various  states.) 


Administration 


A  su'iteh  from  4-  to  J-year  high  schools 

was  apparent  in  statistics  coming  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Ed.  last  month.  From  1938  to  1946,  the  number  of  three- 
year  high  schools  grew  37.5%,  bringing  the  total  to  1,319. 
During  that  period,  the  number  of  regular  four-year  high 
schools  decreased  by  1,093. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  regular  high  schools  is 
due  primarily  to  consolidations  and  elimination  of  those 
with  fewer  than  25  pupils,  and  partly  to  change-overs  to 
the  6-3-3  system.  Commenting  on  the  latter  trend.  Galen 
Jones.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Ed.  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  said:  “A  four-year  high  school  can  be 
just  as  good  a  school  as  a  three-  or  six-year  high  school. 
Nevertheless,  the  trend  toward  reorganization  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  to  the  alertness  of  educators  to  difficult 
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problems  facing  secondary  schools  and  of  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  try  new  methods  of  solving  them.” 

The  latest  Government  figures  also  show  that  there  are 
2,656  junior  high  schools  with  grades  7,  8  and  9,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11%  since  1938.  Junior-senior  high  schools  with 
grades  7  through  12  total  6,362,  while  regular  high 
schools  with  grades  9  through  12  number  13,844. 

Regional  conferences  on  democracy  were 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  late  last  month  to  give 
state  education  departments  first-hand  reports  on  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Zeal  for  Democracy  program.  The  first 
conference  w'as  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  18  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  similar  meetings  had  been  held 
in  Sacramento,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City, 
Boston  and  Atlanta.  Next  fall  each  state  will  organize  its 
own  conference. 

Educational  advisors  will  he  added  to  the  staffs 
of  many  Government  agencies  this  summer,  it  is  reported. 
The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  40  new  educational  posts  in  Army,  Navy,  Com¬ 
merce,  VA  and  other  departments  early  in  July.  Jobs 
probably  will  start  at  around  $7,000  and  go  up  to  $9,975. 

With  campaign  time  on.  sehools  and  eolleges 
again  face  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  requests  for 
the  use  of  their  facilities  by  state  and  national  political 
parties  and  candidates.  At  a  recent  conference  in  Urbana. 
Ill.,  deans  of  10  Midwest  universities  reported  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  their  current  practices. 

Three  of  these  schools,  Northwestern,  Wisconsin  and 
Chicago  universities,  allow  candidates  to  appear,  but  each 
institution  has  some  kind  of  a  restraining  regulation.  At 
Northwestern,  the  faculty  adviser  of  any  student  organi¬ 
zation  bringing  in  an  outside  speaker  must  sign  the  re¬ 
quest  for  his  appearance.  At  Wisconsin,  any  political 
party  may  conduct  a  meeting  on  the  campus,  but  it  may 
hold  only  one  per  year  and  that  must  be  restricted  to 
students.  Chicago  U.  also  limits  audiences  to  student 
groups. 

At  Indiana  U.,  Iowa  U.  and  Iowa  State,  Michigan  State 
and  Purdue,  appearances  of  political  candidates  are 
strictly  taboo,  the  deans  reported.  Seven  of  the  10  deans, 
however,  felt  that  the  rules  should  be  broadened. 


CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Administration  of  the  Modern  Camp,"  Medley  Seldon  Dimock, 
editor.  283  p.  $4.  Assn.  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  (Chap¬ 
ters  are  written  by  experts  in  the  fields  of  staff  selection,  health 
and  safety,  the  camp  program,  equipment,  maintenance,  etc.) 

“Student  Personnel  Services  in  General  Education,”  Paul  A. 
Brouwer.  400  p.  $4.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Ready  this  summer.  (Discussion  of  ways  to 
identify  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  through  coordinated  use 
of  fact-finding  devices  and  personnel  services.) 

“Advancing  the  Education  of  the  Hospitalized  Child,”  Nut.  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  I2C  Broadway,  N.  Y.  5.  (Report  of 
1948  conference  on  education  of  hospitalized  children.) 

“A  Study  of  Admission  in  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  1948- 
49,”  Harry  H.  Shapiro.  Mimeographed.  64  p.  Rittenhouse  College, 
I3th  and  Green  Sts.,  Philadelphia  30.  (A  guide  for  high  school 
counselors  and  college  admission  officials  and  for  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  college.) 


Professional  Helations 


The  annual  IS'EA  assembly  is  scheduled  to  start 
today  (July  5)  in  Cleveland.  Discussions  and  speeches 
will  spot  two  topics  that  are  of  growing  concern  to  class¬ 
room  teachers:  how  to  teach  international  understanding 
and  the  place  of  the  school  in  developing  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  values.  The  latter  problem  is  one  that  has  grown  in 
significance  since  the. Supreme  Court  ruling  which  pre¬ 
vents  religious  teaching  during  school  hours  on  school 
property. 

National  politics  will  get  its  share  of  attention  when 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
present  the  main  issues  facing  voters  in  the  November 
presidential  election.  These  speakers,  both  former  teach¬ 
ers,  w  ill  be  Democratic  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah 
and  Republican  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 

NEA  officials  estimate  that  between  2,(XK)  and  2,500 
official  delegates  and  1,000  others  will  attend.  Meeting 
w  ith  the  NEA  will  be  representatives  of  the  Amer.  Legion, 
the  Amer.  Medical  Assn.,  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Amer.  Teachers  Assn,  and  the  Amer.  Library 
Assn. 

Many  special  reports  are  planned.  Among  subjects 
covered  will  be  family  life  education,  safety  education, 
democratization  of  school  administration,  professional 
ethics,  teacher  recruitment  and  teacher  education. 

A  eumulalivo  Hii*k  It^avo  plan  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  New  York  City.  Depending  on  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  teachers  currently  may  qualify  for  from  20  to  60  days 
of  leave  a  year  because  of  illness  and  receive  pay,  but  un¬ 
used  leave  may  not  be  held  over  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
The  present  system,  school  officials  believe,  works  a  par¬ 
ticular  hardship  on  older  teachers  who,  although  they 
may  have  taken  little  or  no  sick  leave  previously,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  no  more  than  60  days  of  leave  should  they  de¬ 
velop  a  serious  illness. 

A  workshop  in  conlc^mporary  culturr  now 

in  session  at  Sarah  Lawrence  college  in  Bronxville.  N.  Y., 
is  giving  150  college  teachers  a  broader  understanding 
of  current  problems  and  new  interests  outside  of  their 
own  fields.  The  plan  is  an  answer  to  two  critieisms  of  the 
usual  type  of  teacher  preparation:  that  education  is  so 
departmentalized  that  teachers  become  acquainted  with 
only  one  “specialty”  and  that  emphasis  on  techniques 
and  classroom  procedures  completely  overshadows  what 
actually  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  Sarah  Lawrence  college  and 
N.Y.U..  the  workshop  cuts  across  all  departmental  lines 
to  give  teachers  a  wide  view  of  history,  literature,  art, 
dance,  music,  philosophy,  psychology  and  administra¬ 
tion.  All  of  them  are  keyed  to  present-day  living. 
Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  chairman  of  N.Y.l'.’s  Dept,  of 
Higher  Ed.  and  director  of  the  program,  believes  that 
the  participants  will  undoubtedly  return  to  their  schools 
better  equipped  to  serve  their  students  and  take  part  in 
their  communities. 

Both  Dr.  Myers  and  President  Harold  Taylor  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  college  emphasize  that  not  certain  teachers,  but 
every  teacher,  should  know  what  is  going  on  in  Germany 
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and  Japan,  the  significance  of  atomic  energy,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  radio,  movies  and  newspapers  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  education.  They  hope  that  the  course  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  will  forerun  a  similar  type  of  preparation  for 
all  teachers  which  will  shorten  the  gap  between  the  class¬ 
room  and  what  is  happening  outside. 

$lron)$  fur  local  workshops  is  Orange,  Texas, 
which  is  sponsoring  its  seventh  this  summer.  The  preced¬ 
ing  six  years  have  brought  publication  of  66  high  school 
and  50  elementary  school  bulletins  for  the  improvement 
of  curriculum,  teaching  techniques  and  practices.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  participate  are  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
who  teach  summer  school.* 

Contributing  to  continuity  in  the  development  of  the 
school  program  is  a  systematic  schedule  for  teachers’ 
meetings  during  the  school  year.  Each  Monday  the  school 
day  is  shortened  one  period  to  accommodate  faculty  ses¬ 
sions.  The  first  Monday  of  each  month  is  devoted  to  a 
general  teachers’  meeting;  the  second  is  for  PTA  meetings 
which  all  teachers  attend;  the  third  is  designated  as  meet¬ 
ing  day  for  subject  areas  such  as  language  arts,  social 
studies,  science;  the  fourth  is  set  aside  for  special  com¬ 
mittees  and  groups.  If  there  are  five  Mondays  in  the 
month,  the  additional  time  is  available  for  subject  area 
conferences. 

Whilo  loavhinn;  ha$i  ^ainod  in  popularity, 

grade  schools  will  be  little  better  off  for  last  month’s 
crop  of  new  teachers.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  reports  that 
elementary  schools  will  have  as  much  difficulty  finding 
qualified  teaching  personnel  as  ever  and  perhaps  more. 

Of  54,000  teachers  turned  out  by  college  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  41  states  this  spring,  fewer  than  20,000  are 
equipped  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  where  two-thirds 
of  the  teachers  are  normally  placed.  Only  half  of  these 
20,000  have  had  four  years  of  training;  6,000  have  had 
two  years,  and  1,900  have  had  only  one  year. 

Most  high  schools  should  be  able  to  get  all  the  teaching 
personnel  they  need,  however,  from  the  34,071  graduates 
qualified  for  high  school  subjects.  The  Office  of  Ed.  noted 
a  growing  surplus  in  journalism,  physical  education,  art 
and  industrial  art  fields  and  warned  that  the  saturation 
point  is  approaching  for  teachers  of  English,  mathematics, 
history  and  foreign  languages.  Still  declining,  however,  is 
the  number  of  home  economics  teachers. 

Such  statistics  point  out  the  need  for  bringing  the  pro¬ 
fession  into  balance.  The  two  essential  lines  of  attack, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Ed.,  are  equal  pay  and  prestige 
for  all  teaching  jobs  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school  and  more  vocational  guidance  to  get  additional 
teachers  into  the  grades  where  jobs  exist. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*'‘The  Continuous  Cycle”  R.  J.  Free.  Texas  Outlook,  June  PJ48. 
410  E.  Weatherford  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  (Description  of  the 
in-service  program  of  Orange,  Texas,  schools.) 

"Summary  of  the  Relation  of  Personality  Adjustments  of  Teachers 
to  their  Efficiency  in  Teaching,”  M.  Elizabeth  Barber.  Jour,  of 
Educational  Research,  May  1948.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3, 
Wis.  (A  study  showing  the  relationship  between  personality  adjust¬ 
ment  and  efficiency  ratings.) 

“In-Service  Education  of  Teachers  through  Cooperative  Curriculum 
Study,”  Lester  M.  Emans.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  May 


1948.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (Report  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  made  in  Western  Dane  County,  Wis.,  which  weighs  the  value 
of  cooperative  in-service  study  programs  in  improving  teachers' 
educational  attitudes  and  teaching  practices.) 

"Five  Who  Were  Promoted,”  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch 
supplement,  June  1948.  914  G.  Place,  N.W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
(A  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  for  put¬ 
ting  the  N.  Y.  teacher  merit-rating  law  into  effect.) 

"A  Suggested  Procedure  for  the  Selection  of  Prospective  Teachers 
at  the  End  of  the  Sophomore  Year  of  College”  Blanche  G.  Bob¬ 
bitt.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  May  1948.  114  S.  Carroll  St., 
Madison  3,  Wis.  (Description  of  a  procedure  used  in  the  selection 
of  28  teachers  for  elementary  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  School 
District  and  a  follow-up  of  their  teaching.) 


Pedagogy 


A  child's  slow  pro|$rcsiS  in  school  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  emotional  disturbances  rather  than  defective 
mental  ability.  This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Isaac 
Jolles,  psychologist  on  the  staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  after  making  a  special  study  of  66 
children  in  Illinois  public  schools.  The  study  was  brought 
about  by  recent  Illinois  legislation  which  requires  that 
a  qualified  psychological  examiner  approve  the  placement 
of  children  in  special  classes  for  retarded  pupils. 

Of  the  children  referred  to  Mr.  Jolles  for  examination, 
he  found  severe  emotional  disturbances  of  some  type  in 
each.  As  a  result  he  is  convinced  that  many  are  actually 
brighter  than  their  I.Q.  tests  indicate  and  that  their  re¬ 
tarded  mental  development  is  a  symptom  of  personality 
disorder  rather  than  mental  deficiency.  If  these  person¬ 
ality  maladjustments  were  removed,  the  children  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  normal  educational  functions,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  None  of  the  children  tested  showed  evidence  of 
neurological  or  organic  defects  but  I.Q.’s  of  the  group 
ranged  from  40  to  79  with  an  average  of  66.85. 

“Too  frequently,”  he  reported,  “our  commonly  accept¬ 
ed  and  used  intelligence  tests  have  formed  the  basis  for 
segregation  in  the  classroom,  and  in  many  instances  test 
scores  alone  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  establishing 
eligibility  for  special  classes.”  While  pointing  out  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  I.Q.  scores  were  invalid,  he 
nevertheless  indicated  that  further  exploration  of  per¬ 
sonality  maladjustment  might  bring  their  devaluation. 

Tho  syNloin  of  inultipio  standards  for  rating 
superior,  average  and  below-average  pupils  has  hit  a  snag 
in  New  York  City,  school  officials  admitted  last  month. 
As  these  pupils  are  taught  in  classes  with  groups  of  their 
t>wn  ability,  their  grades  represent  their  standing  in  their 
individual  group.  Hence  a  superior  student  may  get  a 
lower  mark  than  an  average  student.  Along  comes  trouble 
when  the  college  admittance  official  looks  over  the  grades 
of  the  two  and  naturally  chooses  the  one  with  the  highest 
average  for  admittance,  but  gets  the  one  with  the  lesser 
ability. 

In  conse(]uencc  honor  students,  besides  complaining, 
have  started  to  shun  honor  classes  and  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  is  looking  for  a  new  system  of  rating.  One 
suggestion  made  so  far  is  that  a  set  of  informative  sym¬ 
bols  be  used  so  that  college  authorities  can  distinguish 
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between  students  who  were  in  superior  and  average 
classes;  another,  that  certain  ranges  of  marks  be  used  in 
the  different  types  of  classes. 

more  effective  teaching  of  literature  in  the 

seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  outlined  in  a  comprehensive 
guide  published  last  month  by  the  Chicago  Bd.  of  Ed.’s 
curriculum  department. 

The  work  of  an  elementary  school  district  superintend¬ 
ent,  Miss  Nellie  F.  Ryan  and  three  teachers,  the  book  is 
made  up  of  the  most  successful  ideas  of  English  teachers 
in  Chicago  schools.  It  does  not  contain  a  course  of  study, 
but  points  out  techniques  for  developing  students’  in¬ 
terest  in  and  appreciation  of  literature. 

At  a  language  demonstration  school  in 

Cleveland  last  month.  Instructor  Letitia  Casanova  pointed 
out  the  reasons  for  the  seemingly  effortless  success  some 
children  have  in  learning  foreign  languages.  “Their 
muscles  are  subtle  and  they  imitate  perfectly,”  she  said. 
“They  are  not  analytical,  slangy  or  hampered  by  gram¬ 
mar  structure,  and  in  addition,  are  not  afraid  to  make 
faces  when  they  pronounce  words.” 

The  language  demonstration  school  has  become  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  Cleveland.  Sponsored  by  Western  Reserve  U. 
and  the  public  schools  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E. 
B.  deSauze,  it  has  functioned  as  a  model  for  language 
classes  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  for  the  past  29  years. 

In  New  York  City,  English  is  the  foreign  language  that 
many  children  must  learn.  In  recent  years  the  primary 
language  problem  resulting  from  immigration  has  been 
presented  by  the  influx  of  Spanish-speaking  groups,  pri¬ 
marily  Puerto  Ricans.  Switching  these  children  from  the 
use  of  their  native  language  to  English  has  given  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  language  department  a  field  day  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  teaching  techniques.  Under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Letitia  Raubicheck,  who  heads  speech  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  a  new  program  of 
English  instruction  for  Puerto  Rican  pupils  will  be  set  up 
next  fall.  Based  on  an  approach  tried  out  in  a  junior 
high  school,  it  will  include  many  of  the  newer  practices 
in  language  teaching  and  simple  devices  such  as  equip¬ 
ping  each  child  with  a  metal  mirror  to  help  him  place  his 
tongue  and  lips  in  proper  formation  for  making  English 
sounds. 

Knowing  the  words  is  not  enough.  Dr.  Raubicheck 
stated.  Children  also  must  be  taught  to  speak  without  ac¬ 
cent  and  with  the  proper  inflection.  One  technique  used 
will  be  to  have  children  practice  speaking  aloud  as  the 
instructor  draws  a  graphic  representation  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  voice  on  the  blackboard. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“What's  New  in  Modern  Language  Teaching?"  Wm.  G.  Merhab. 
U.  of  Mich.  Sch.  of  Ed.  Bulletin,  April  1948.  V.  of  Mich.,  Ann 
Arbor.  (Discussion  of  “new  style"  language  courses  which  stress 
oral  proficiency  and  “area  training"  to  the  end  that  students  may 
become  acquainted  with  other  peoples  and  more  understanding 
of  their  problems.) 

“Intergroup  Relations  in  Teaching  Materials,"  Committee  on  the 
Study  of  Teaching  Materials  in  Intergroup  Relations,  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Due 
in  the  fall.  (A  survey  and  appraisal  of  316  texts  used  in  Grades 
IV  through  XIV.) 


Curricula 


A  state  supervisor  of  human  relations,  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  is  the  first  educational  post  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Duties  of  the  new  supervisor  will  be  to  oversee  classes 
in  human  relations  and  to  encourage  more  schools  to 
establish  the  mental  hygiene  program  developed  by 
H.  Edmund  Bullis  of  the  Delaware  State  Society  for  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene.  (See  pedagogy,  March  20  Education  Sum¬ 
mary.) 

This  program  comes  under  the  general  heading  of  pre¬ 
ventive  psychiatry,  is  aimed  at  building  resistance  to 
mental  breakdown  through  knowledge  of  one’s  own  emo¬ 
tional  patterns  and  recognition  of  problems.  Teachers 
conducting  human  relations  classes  receive  a  syllabus  for 
weekly  classroom  discussions  on  emotional  experiences, 
problems  and  their  solution. 

Mr.  Bullis  reports  that  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
is  considering  financing  a  study  to  measure  the  results 
of  the  program  which  has  been  widely  adopted  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  started  in  several  other  states. 

Curriculum  directors  aud  supervisors  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  will  hold  their  1949  annual  meeting  Febru¬ 
ary  13-16  at  the  Commodore  hotel  in  New  York  City, 
Gertrude  Hankamp,  exec.  secy,  of  the  association,  has 
announced. 

Leadership  Irainiufi  for  student  officers  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  activity  realm  of  a  number  of  high 
schools  throughout  the  country,  it  is  reported.  Sponsors 
of  these  programs  point  out  that  besides  providing  student 
organizations  with  more  competent  and  enterprising 
leaders,  a  planned  officer-training  setup  enhances  the 
value  of  office-holding  to  the  individual  student.  Office¬ 
holding  in  itself,  they  say,  does  not  necessarily  guarantee 
practice  in  citizenship,  cooperative  action,  use  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  good  judgment;  combined  with  systemized 
leadership  training,  however,  it  has  much  to  offer,  they 
believe. 

At  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  senior  high  school  student  council 
organized  an  officer-training  program  this  past  school 
year.  While  treasurers  are  instructed  in  their  specific 
duties  by  the  faculty  treasurer  and  secretaries  learn  the 
job  of  an  efficient  minute-taker  from  a  member  of  the 
commercial  department  staff,  presidents  and  vice-presi¬ 
dents  attend  leadership  meetings  conducted  by  the  assist¬ 
ant  principal  and  dean  of  women.  These  branch  out  from 
discussions  of  “how  to  conduct  a  meeting”  to  a  study 
of  the  responsibilities  of  leaders  in  a  democratic  society, 
the  relationship  of  activities  to  the  school  program,  the 
value  of  activities  and  their  end  results  in  terms  of  stu¬ 
dents’  development. 

Morris  high  school  in  New  York  City  has  established 
a  training  program  with  the  same  general  purpose,  but 
the  plan  is  different.  There  leadership  training  was  offered 
as  a  regular  class  this  past  semester,  limited  but  optional 
to  executive  officers  of  the  student  council  and  heads  of 
major  high  school  clubs. 

The  course  consisted  of  units  of  study  dealing  with 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  democracy,  the  contrast  of 
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democracy  with  dictatorship,  an  appreciation  of  the 
achievements  of  democracy,  the  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  challenges  to  democracy,  and  the  place  of  the 
youth,  school  and  leader  in  a  democracy.  The  class  was 
divided  into  five  standing  committees  for  special  class¬ 
room  projects  which  supplemented  the  study.  These  com¬ 
mittees  planned  excursions  to  the  city  council,  court¬ 
house.  Lake  Success;  selected  appropriate  audio-visual 
material  for  classroom  showing;  sent  speakers  to  the 
assembly  and  other  schools;  made  special  reports  and 
worked  on  an  evaluation  of  all  school  activities.  Commit¬ 
tee  heads  and  committee  members  rotated  so  that  each 
student  had  an  opportunity  to  work  on  all  projects  and 
most  had  the  experience  of  holding  a  chairmanship. 

Last  spring  the  class  was  considered  an  “experiment.” 
Next  year,  however,  it  will  be  established  as  a  two-semes¬ 
ter  course  and  plans  are  being  made  for  offering  more 
than  one  class  and  opening  the  training  to  all  students 
who  have  leadership  abilities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Curriculum  Problems  in  Teaching  the  Fine  Arts,"  Calif.  Jour, 
of  Secondary  Ed.,  May  1948.  170  S.  Van  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco. 
(A  symposium  on  fine  arts  curriculum  problems  covering  special¬ 
ized  training  in  junior  colleges,  junior  high  school  art,  art  in  the 
adult  education  program  and  some  specific  art  programs  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools,  hospitals  and  museums.) 

“Report  on  Operation  TEAMWORK,"  Edward  M.  Samuels.  Ilijjh 
Points,  May  1948.  1 10  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Description 
of  an  experimental  program  for  non-acadcmic  students  in  Mid¬ 
wood  high  school  in  New  York  City.) 

“Intergroup  Education"  Sch.  Bulletin,  June  10,  1948.  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools,  305  City  Hall,  Minneapolis.  (Report  of  the  inter¬ 
group  projeet  sponsored  in  Minneapolis  schools  last  year  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.) 

“Integrating  Literature  and  History,"  Martha  M.  Seaman  and 
Jean  R.  Moser.  Maryland  Teacher,  April  1948.  IIOI  Calvert  St., 
Baltimore  2,  Md.  (How  the  subject-matter  of  American  literature 
and  history  was  correlated  in  llth-grade  classes  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  high  school.) 

“They  Can  Read,  If — ”  Pauline  Haas.  High  Points,  June  1948. 
1 10  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y.  (Description  of  a  program 
to  stimulate  interest  in  reading  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Printing.) 


Religion 


A  briof  upholding  reloasod  time  was  filed 
last  month  by  the  Greater  New  York  Co-ordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Released  Time  of  the  Jews,  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Opposing  a  suit  brought  to  abolish  the 
program  by  the  Freethinkers  Society,  the  brief  maintains 
that  prohibition  of  released  time  would  infringe  on  the 
civil  liberties  of  parents  who  always  have  been  accorded 
the  right  of  providing  religious  education  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  If  parents  fear  public  school  secularism,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  their  children  released  from  school  one 
hour  a  week  to  obtain  religious  education  elsewhere,  the 
committee  argues. 

The  brief  also  points  out  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  New  York  state  education  law  enabling  schools  to 
excuse  pupils  for  religious  instruction  was  upheld  in 
1927  when  the  same  organization  brought  suit  to  have  it 
nullified.  The  Champaign  decision  is  called  inapplicable. 
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Health  and  Physical  Education 


Teaching  safety  through  general  science 

is  explained  in  a  new  curriculum  bulletin  soon  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  ninth-year  general  science  teachers  in  New 
York  City.  The  lesson  plans  stress  the  point  that  “acci¬ 
dents  don’t  just  happen,”  but  that  they  are  in  accordance 
with  known  scientific  principles  and  laws  and  can  be 
prevented  by  those  who  understand  them  and  who  exer¬ 
cise  reasonable  care.  The  bulletin  is  a  result  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  project  undertaken  by  the  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Council,  the  Center  for  Safety  Ed.  of  N.Y.U.,  the  Amer. 
Museum  of  Safety  and  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 

Alodei  programs  for  health  education  will 
be  continued  in  two  Minneapolis  schools  next  year  to 
demonstrate  what  other  schools  can,  and  should,  do  to 
better  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  their  students. 
The  “health  centers”  are  in  no  way  experimental,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Helen  Starr,  director  of  the  project  and 
health  consultant  for  the  Minneapolis  school  system.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Hennepin  County  Tuberculosis  Assn.,  they 
arc  exhibitions  of  the  health  services  and  type  of  health 
education  needed  to  fortify  students  against  ailments 
throughout  their  lives. 

The  model  programs,  one  at  Whittier  elementary  and 
the  other  at  Franklin  junior  high  school,  are  similar. 
Doth  schools  have  health  councils  composed  of  parent, 
teacher,  pupil  and  school  health  department  representa¬ 
tives;  both  have  a  student  health  council  which  checks 
on  good  health  practice  violations  within  the  school  build¬ 
ing  and  performs  special  service.  Whittier  publishes  a 
newspaper,  “The  Whittier  Health  News”  which  goes 
home  with  each  child  each  month  to  publicize  the  pro¬ 
gram,  while  the  Franklin  student  publication  carries  a 
health  column.  Health  services  include  hearing,  vision, 
dental  and  medical  examinations  and  a  follow-up  of 
treatment.  Both  schools  have  a  hot  lunch  program  and 
Whittier  also  has  a  “slumber  room”  for  supervised  rest. 

Health  education  is  handled  somewhat  differently  at 
the  two  schools.  At  Whittier  it  is  intermingled  with  other 
subjects.  Language  lessons  contain  instruction  on  the 
need  for  sleep;  arithmetic  problems  often  concern  the 
cost  of  healthful  foods.  Physical  education  is  given  in 
all  grades  daily. 

The  homeroom  at  Franklin  coordinates  health  services 
with  health  teaching.  The  latter  is  given  at  least  once  a 
week  while  other  days  have  periods  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  homeroom  teachers  keep  reports  on  students’ 
health,  discuss  health  problems  and  school  health  projects. 

The  success  of  the  demonstration  has  resulted  from 
parents’  cooperation.  Their  role  is  an  important  one. 
Among  other  things,  they  are  asked  to  be  present  at  their 
children’s  physical  examinations;  to  give  the  school  in¬ 
formation  on  the  health  status  of  the  child  and  his  be¬ 
havior  at  home;  to  see  that  desirable  health  behavior 
taught  at  school  is  carried  out  at  home;  to  belong  to  the 
school  health  council;  to  help  supervise  the  “slumber 
room”;  to  help  with  vision  testing,  weighing  and  meas¬ 
uring  of  children;  to  help  with  the  noon  lunch  and  the 
extended-day  recreational  program. 

Next  year  other  schools  in  Minneapolis  will  be  assisted 
in  developing  improved  health  education  by  a  special 
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consultant  on  the  Central  Office  Staff  and  by  in-service 
training  being  planned  for  teachers,  principals  and 
nurses.  As  a  first  step,  each  school  has  been  asked  to 
organize  a  school  health  council  and  to  appoint  one 
teacher  as  health  coordinator. 

l,.4'afl(*rNhip  IraininiS  in  rovroalinn  was 

offered  this  past  year  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  Renton, 
Wash.  The  course  consisted  of  one-hour  of  classwork 
each  day  and  a  inininiuin  of  12.5  hours  of  field  work  in 
which  students  were  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  inauguration  and  organization  of  new  activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Physical  Education  Methods  for  Elementary  Schools,"  Elizabeth 
Sehon,  Marian  H.  Anderson,  Winifred  W.  Hodpins  and  Gladys 
R.  Van  Fossen.  485  p.  $3.75.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  218  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5. 

“Principles  of  Athletic  Participation  for  High  School  Girls." 
Laurie  E.  Campbell.  1).  of  Mich.  Sch.  of  Eil.  Hullctin,  April  1948. 
U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor.  (Discussion  of  how  mediocrity  may  be 
avoided  in  girls’  athletics.) 

“Administration  of  High  School  Athletics,”  Chas.  E.  Forsythe. 
440  p.  $5.35.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  70  5th  Are.,  N.  E.  ll.  (Recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  sound  administrative  program  for  high  school 
athletics  made  by  the  asst.  supt.  for  interscholastic  athletics  of  the 
Mich.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction.) 


Student  Activity 


\  pupil  pors4»nalily  laboratory  at  Junior 
High  School  109  in  Brooklyn  operates  as  an  assembly 
program  of  the  “Mr.  Anthony”  type  in  which  students  air 
their  problems  to  a  panel  of  six  student  advisors.  How¬ 
ever,  it  also  serves  as  a  show  window  in  which  teachers 
discern,  from  audience  reception,  what  type  of  worries 
are  most  common  and  disturbing  among  their  students. 
Sponsor  Jules  Adolphe,  who  has  guided  the  panel  through 
two  years  of  successful  performance,  believes  that  it  has 
helped  many  students  develop  better  relationships  with 
their  parents  (with  whom  most  of  their  conflicts  exist) 
and  has  given  teachers  keener  insight  on  student  be¬ 
havior.  Parents  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  assembly 
and  take  part  in  the  panels.* 

Sludont  govornin|$  bodioN  in  high  schools  arc 
growing  rapidly,  according  to  Paul  Eicker  of  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Student  Councils  whose  headquarters  are  at  the 
NEA  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Of  approximately 
25,(KX)  secondary  schools.  10,000  have  student  councils, 
he  estimates.  Last  month  their  representatives  met  at  the 
nation’s  capital  to  talk  over  what’s  new  in  the  student 
government  field.  One  strong  trend  is  the  formation  of 
state  associations.  Thirty-eight  states  now  have  them. 

!\'ut  only  eoneorls  but  norkshops  will  be 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  when 
they  go  on  tour  of  high  schools  and  colleges  next  fall, 
George  Kuyper,  orchestra  manager,  has  announced.  In 
the  past  when  groups  from  the  symphony  have  played  for 
high  schools,  they  have  been  quizzed  endlessly  on  tech¬ 
niques  by  music-minded  students;  this  new  plan  will  give 


students  a  chance  to  ask  all  the  questions  they  wish  with¬ 
out  having  to  buttonhole  the  players  after  their  concert, 
Mr.  Kuyper  believes.  Tours  will  hit  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Oklahoma.  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  Schools  interested  in  scheduling  one  of  the 
clinic-concerts  should  contact  Samuel  Dolnick  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“A  Pupil  Personality  Laboratory"  Jules  Adolphe,  lligli  Points, 
May  1948.  1 10  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“Americans  All — Practice  Makes  More  Perfect  Citizens,"  W, 
Howard  Bateson.  Nat.  Parent-Teacher,  June  1948.  600  S.  Michigan 
Blvd.,  Chicago  5.  ( A  plan  to  train  pupils  to  form  desirable  func¬ 
tional  civic  attitudes  which  is  used  at  Jefferson  Junior  high  school 
in  Dubuque,  Iowa.) 


AudiO"ViHual 


Tb<*  firNi  yoar  «»f  br«»adc*a.*«iln){  at  Sewanhaka 
high  school’s  FM  station  in  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  has 
brought  the  answer  to  many  questions  that  perplexed 
school  authorities  when  the  station  was  being  set  up. 
Foremost  among  their  doubts,  and  more  than  a  trifling 
problem  in  many  high  schools  aiming  at  establishing 
radio  services,  was  whether  or  not  an  individual  school 
not  part  of  a  central  system  could  successfully  operate  an 
educational  station. 

Although  Sewanhaka  is  a  separate  district  from  the 
10  elementary  schools  within  its  area,  which  in  turn  are 
operated  by  seven  different  districts,  station  directors 
have  found  that  by  basing  their  operational  policies  upon 
services  to  these  institutions,  they  have  had  no  trouble 
in  gaining  an  audience.  Throughout  the  year,  12  different 
scries  of  broadcasts  ranging  from  programs  for  kinder¬ 
garten  through  senior  high  school  have  been  offered 
weekly  for  classroom  listening. 

Next  fall  program  offerings  will  be  expanded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Station  Manager  Worthington  A.  Gregory.  A  new 
series  will  be  based  on  local  curriculum  needs,  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  teachers’  course  on  utilization  of 
broadcasts  and  for  more  adult  education  programs.  Last 
year  adult  programs  were  offered  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  featured  music,  school  entertainment  and  news. 

Flaro-ups  over  the  ^^Volee’’  programs 

have  convinced  many  educators  that  state  department 
broadcasts  to  foreign  countries  should  be  taken  out  of 
tlic  hands  of  commercial  companies  and  placed  with  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasting  groups.  The  Amer.  Assn,  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women  is  one  organization  pulling  for  such  a 
change. 

A  fc^lrvlslon  u-4»rksliup  conducted  by  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia  this  month  will  be  the  first  in- 
service  training  in  television  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 
Participants,  representatives  of  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  will  produce  two  telecasts  during  the 
course  as  models  for  educational  television.  In  doing  this, 
they  will  have  the  advice  of  experts  from  the  television 
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induiitry  and  fruin  local  stations  who  are  helping  with 
the  conference. 

The  course  is  an  outgrowth  of  regular  television  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  since  last  February  by  the  public  school 
system.  In  four  months,  .50  individual  telecasts  have  been 
produced. 

To  spooci  grading  of  IomIn,  shorthand  teachers 
at  Franklin  K.  Lane  high  school  in  New  York  City  have 
found  recordings  of  exams  valuable.  These  can  be  played 
as  each  test  paper  is  graded  with  the  phonograph  set  at 
whatever  rate  of  speed  necessary  for  careful  reading. 
Teachers  who  tried  out  the  method  in  grading  a  set  of 
Regents’  shorthand  tests  suggest  that  recordings  also 
could  be  used  in  dictating  to  the  class  and  that  teachers 
of  language  might  find  them  useful  when  they  read 
passages  to  be  copied  verbatim. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Education  on  the  Air,  1948,”  proceedings  of  the  18th  Institute 
lor  Education  by  Radio.  $3.50.  Publications  Office,  Ohio  State  V., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  (Report  of  sessions  dealing  with  television  pro¬ 
gramming  and  production,  building  and  producing  effective  pro¬ 
grams,  international  aspects  of  radio,  documentary  programs, 
radio  and  government  and  serious  radio  in  America.) 

“Audio-visual  Techniques  for  Enrichment  of  the  Curriculum,” 
Anna  Curtis  Chandler  and  Irene  F,  Cypher.  2(yl  p.  $3.50.  Noble 
&  Noble,  67  Irving  PL,  N.  Y.  II.  (Suggestions  for  effective  use  of 
audio-visual  aids  in  the  classroom  and  a  list  of  where  to  obtain 
them.) 


Vocationai  and  indunirial 


Fulurr  job  opporlunili«»8  in  Pennsylvania  are 
being  surveyed  by  the  Ed.  Committee  of  the  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  The  findings  will  be  given  to  the  Joint 
State  Government  Commission  for  its  guidance  in  recom¬ 
mending  vocational  education  legislation  to  the  1949 
General  Assembly.  At  present  the  Chamber’s  committee 
is  contacting  a  cross-section  «)f  Pennsylvania  employers 
who  will  estimate  their  requirements  for  employes  in  the 
next  five  years. 

Mobilo  sbopN  are  providing  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  children  in  the  smaller  elementary  schools  of 
San  Diego  county.  Calif.,  according  to  County  Supt.  John 
S.  Carroll.  None  of  these  schools  alone,  he  points  out.  can 
afford  the  equipment  or  instructors  necessary  for  classes 
in  leatherwork,  metalwork,  woodworking,  plastics, 
ceramics. 

The  mobile  shops  are  housed  in  former  Navy  trucks 
that  are  now  equipped  with  diversified  light  power,  hand 
tools,  clamps,  vises  and  other  equipment.  They  will 
commodate  about  18  or  20  students  at  a  time. 

Work  oxporloiieo  is  an  integral  part  of  a  course 
being  offered  to  teachers  of  vocational  and  industrial 
subjects  by  Wayne  U.  in  Detroit  this  summer.  Through 
an  arrangement  with  Chrysler  Corp.,  the  participants  will 
work  during  a  specially  arranged  shift  in  the  apprentice 
school  of  the  jdant.  Part  of  their  eight-hour  day.  however, 
will  be  dev<jted  to  a  lecture  course  featuring  speakers 
from  Chrysler  and  from  industrial-education  institutions. 


The  class  will  take  field  trips  to  view  the  operations  of 
other  plants  in  the  automotive  heartland. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Principles  of  Vocational  Education,”  Franklin  Jefferson  Keller. 
402  p.  $3.50.  Heath  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  (A 
philosophy  and  survey  of  vocational  education  by  the  principal  of 
the  Metropolitan  Vocational  high  school  in  N.  Y.  C.) 


Adult  Education 


Collogo  eoursos  by  radio  will  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Nat.  Broadcasting  Co.  next  fall  in  cooperation 
with  leading  I’.  S.  colleges  and  universities.  It  will  start 
a  new  era  of  adult  education,  NBC  predicted. 

As  planned:  the  project  will  provide  home-study  courses 
built  around  network  programs  and  supplementary 
broadcasts  by  local  affiliated  stations  and  university  sta¬ 
tions.  Listeners  will  be  able  to  register  for  courses  for 
a  nominal  fee  from  the  participating  school. 

The  registrant  will  be  expected  to  tune  in  regularly 
both  to  the  appropriate  network  program  and  to  the  sup¬ 
plementary  guidance  broadcasts.  He  will  submit  reports 
on  assigned  reading  and  at  intervals  take  an  examination 
prepared  by  the  college  with  which  he  is  registered.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sterling  W.  Fisher  who  is  in  charge  of  NBC’s 
j>ublic  affairs  and  education  department,  two  kinds  of 
certificates  will  be  awarded;  one  to  students  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  college  credit  and  the  other  to  students  working 
for  a  degree.  The  latter  will  be  given  stilTer  assignments. 

What  schools  will  cooperate  has  not  been  made  known. 
However,  the  U.  of  Louisville  is  one.  This  summer  it  will 
start  the  project  off  on  an  experimental  basis  and  by  fall 
the  results  of  the  try-out  there  will  be  available  to  other 
institutions  which  participate. 

President  John  W.  Taylor  of  the  U.  of  Louisville  be¬ 
lieves  the  program  has  great  possibility  of  success.  “If 
so,”  he  said,  “it  would  not  be  fantastic  were  institutions 
working  on  this  plan  to  have  enrollments  of  millions. 

Evalualbin  of  adult  education  has  been  one 
of  the  major  school  achievements  in  Baltimore  this  past 
>ear.  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Lemmel  reports.  Since  last  October, 
a  complete  survey  of  adult  education  facilities  offered  in 
the  city  has  been  made.  Every  phase  of  adult  education 
was  included  and  each  was  presented  in  relation  to  the 
need  and  demand  for  that  particular  type  of  adult  activity 
in  Baltimore.* 

Rc^slriclions  on  Ihc  public’s  rcadin|$  had 

librarians  worried  as  they  gathered  for  the  Amer.  Library 
Assn,  convention  in  Atlantic  City  last  month.  Many  cited 
instances  of  pressure  from  individuals  and  groups  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  certain  books  from  circula¬ 
tion.  The  banning  of  the  Nation  in  Newark  schools,  of 
the  Building  America  series  in  California  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  book  raids  were  cited  as  practices  becoming  dan¬ 
gerously  common  in  small,  lesser-known  communities. 

ALA  President  Paul  North  Rice  asked  librarians  to 
fight  censorship  wherever  they  meet  it  and  he  guaranteed 
that  the  association  would  support  them  should  they  be¬ 
come  victims  in  book  witch-hunts. 
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CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Evaluation  of  Adult  Education”  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Ed., 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  4-6.  95  p. 

“Community  Education  in  Action,”  Amer.  Assn,  for  Adult  Ed., 
525  IF.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  50c.  (A  report  on  community  organiza¬ 
tion  and  adult  education.) 


THE  STiDV  OF  VOTING  BEHAviOB  which  was  reported 
in  the  last  issue  of  Education  Summary  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  sponsor:  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  Men¬ 
tion  of  “the  League”  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
originally  published  list  of  sponsors. 


Building  and  Equipment 


\  spooch  eorreclion  contor,  to  be  housed  in 
41  buildings,  was  taking  concrete  form  late  last  month  in 
Wichita.  Kans.  To  be  built  at  a  cost  of  81,557,823  by 
the  Institute  of  Logopedics,  the  school  will  be  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  speech  clinic,  planned  to  provide  housing, 
training  and  vocational  therapy  for  4(K)  children  with 
speech  defects.  The  center  also  is  envisioned  as  research 
headquarters  for  new  techniques  in  speech  correction  and 
as  a  leading  training  school  for  remedial  speech  teachers. 

Many  of  the  41  buildings  will  be  residence  units.  Each 
residence  will  contain  four  individual  apartments,  each 
housing  three  trainees  and  one  housemother.  The  house¬ 
mother  will  be  responsible  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  her  charges,  even  to  cooking  their  meals.  Building 
plans,  wherever  possible,  call  for  complete  elimination  of 
the  institution  atmosphere,  according  to  Dr.  Martin 
Palmer,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Amer.  Speech  and  Hearing  Assn. 

ltiNin|{  book  prieos  eventually  may  be  halted 
through  the  perfection  of  simpler  binding  processes,  tests 
made  by  the  Nat.  Bureau  of  Standards  indicate. 

The  bureau  recently  has  published  statistics  on  the 
performance  of  “perfect”  bindings — the  kind  used  in 
catalogs,  telephone  directories,  paper  pads  and  pocket- 
size  popular  books.  Some  of  the  newer  “perfect”  bind¬ 
ings,  which  are  held  together  solely  by  adhesives,  proved 
to  have  the  endurance  of  standard  types  which  are 
stitched  in  signatures  and  then  cemented.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  simpler  technique  which  makes  it  suitable  for 
all  types  of  books  is  due  to  new  flexible  adhesives  which 
do  not  deteriorate  with  age,  adverse  temperature  and 
humidity,  or  rough  handling. 


3tiHccUang 


a  {food  p4*da}fo|fic*al  friok,  the  Falls  City 
Journal  in  Falls  City,  Nebr..  decided.  Last  September  it 
offered  to  publish  pictures  of  high  school  honor  students 
at  the  end  of  each  six-week  period.  By  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  honor  roll  had  exactly  doubled.  Pupils  readily 
admitted  that  they  had  studied  harder  to  get  their  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  paper. 


New  Classroom  Material 

Where  Will  You  Hide  ...  a  two-reel  I6inm.  color 
film  posing  the  question  of  what  would  happen  in  an¬ 
other  war.  It  explodes  the  myth  that  the  U.  S.  is  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  atom  bomb  or  that  there  is 
possibility  of  devising  a  defense  against  atomic 
weapons.  Produced  by  the  Audiographic  Institute  and 
distributed  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  For  rental  or  for  sale. 

Know  Your  Watershed  ...  a  pamphlet  on  con¬ 
servation  education  published  by  the  Forest  Service, 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

How  Photographic  Film  Is  Made  .  .  .  color  poster 
explaining  in  pictures  the  production  of  film.  Free 
on  request  to  .\rmstrong  Cork  Co.,  Building  Ma¬ 
terials  Division,  4801  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Yearbottk  ...  in¬ 
cludes  materials  of  interest  to  students  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  preparation  for  the  teaching  field  as  well  as 
information  for  schools  interested  in  establishing 
Future  Teachers  chapters.  Available  from  the  NEA 
in  Washington  for  $1. 

Colour  ...  a  British  film  on  the  chemical  dyes  in¬ 
dustry  wliich  begins  with  a  review  of  the  physics  of 
color  and  light  and  continues  through  some  of  the 
laboratory  experiments  which  have  resulted  in  syn¬ 
thetic  types  of  great  brilliance  and  permanency. 
British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
N.  Y.  20.  $100, 

H  Aat  Sehoid  or  College  ...  a  four-page  guide  for 
students  in  selection  of  colleges,  junior  colleges,  high 
schools,  vocational  schools,  technical  or  correspond¬ 
ence  schools.  Free  upon  request  from  the  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Publications  Service,  Off.  of  Ed.,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Makers  of  Mathematics  ...  a  story  of  the  science 
and  art  of  mathematics  traced  through  the  lives  of 
mathematicians.  By  Alfred  Hooper.  Random  House, 
457  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  $3. 

Ilasic  Reading  Skills  for  High  Schtnd  Use  ..  . 
a  program  of  152  developmental  exercises  to  provide 
a  thorough  refresher  course  in  the  skills  needed  for 
maximum  reading  efficiency.  Prepared  by  Wm.  S. 
Gray,  Gwen  Horsman  and  Marion  Monroe.  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11.  160  p. 
92c. 

Transcriptions  from  “Guest  Star”  Series  .  .  .  two 
15-minute  recordings  from  the  Treasury  Dept,  pro¬ 
grams.  One  is  “The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster”  with 
Edward  Arnold,  and  the  other,  “Great-Grandfather 
of  Liberty,”  a  short  story  about  John  Washington, 
the  great-grandfather  of  George  Washington.  Sir 
Cedric  Hardwicke  is  the  star.  Both  available  from  the 
exchange  service  of  the  Federal  Radio  Ed.  Commit¬ 
tee,  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Scripts  .  .  .  radio  program  material  prepared  by 
the  radio  service  at  .Alabama  College  for  use  on  pub¬ 
lic  school  broadcasts  includes  a  series  on  “Under¬ 
standing  Ourselves.”  Available  without  charge  from 
M  iss  Maryland  Wilson.  Dir.  of  Radio  Service,  Ala¬ 
bama  College,  Montcvallo,  .Ala. 

Growing  Into  Democracy  ...  a  kit  of  .seven  dis¬ 
cussion  h'aflets  on  how  to  develop  democratic  habits 
in  children.  Free  from  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
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